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broke out. There could, therefore, be no ground for supposing that
M. Delcasse was thinking of the position of France in Europe when
he concluded the agreement with Great Britain. But in any case, he
went on, and " even if the weakening of the Franco-Russian Alliance
had been the principal and avowed reason why France sought an
understanding with England, this would not justify the charge that
the conclusion of such an understanding constituted a provocation
and deliberate menace to Germany." No one had ever seriously
ascribed to the Franco-Russian Alliance the " character of a combina-
tion conceived in a spirit of bellicose aggression " ; how, then, could
any competent student of contemporary history have honestly believed
that " the association of so peace-loving a nation as England with
France and Russia, or still less, that the substitution of England for
Russia in the association with France, would have the effect of turning
an admittedly defensive organization into an offensive alliance aimed
directly at Germany ?" The facts had only to be stated for the
absurdity of this idea to be self-evident.
, " British politicians," said Prince Biilow in a memorandum that
he wrote after his visit to England in November, 1899, " know little
of the Continent. They do not know much more of continental
conditions than we do of those in Peru or Siam. To our ideas, they
are rather naive." He would certainly have repeated this observation
and perhaps with some additional emphasis if he could have read
this memorandum. Beyond all doubt Crowe honestly set down
what was the belief of most British Ministers and of the vast majority
of die British people in the spring of 1904, yet the student who
has the diplomatic record of these years before him may wonder at
the simplicity which is thus revealed. Whatever epithets might be
used to describe the Franco-Russian Alliance, it was in the eyes of all
Europe a military combination in opposition to the Triple Alliance,
and die notion that the adhesion to it of " peace-loving England "
would be regarded as an additional guarantee of peace by Germany
was, to say the least, extremely insular. The same must be said of
Crowe's argument about the Russo-Japanese war. The diversion
of Russia from Europe to the Far East had for long been regarded with
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